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Shadows and Straws 


HOSE who interest themselves in the hard work 
of the Institute, as represented by the delibera- 
tions of its Board of Directors, will find it 

worth while to read the minutes which are distributed 
as a supplement to this issue. Comment on them is 
unnecessary, yet it may be opportune to point out 
that a census of Chapter opinion in regard to the 
question of reducing the size of delegations to the 
Institute confirms our previously expressed belief 
that a smaller convention would carry the day. The 
Board now recommends a basis of representation 
based upon two delegates for each Chapter plus one 
delegate for each twenty members, plus another 
delegate for any fraction of twenty equaling or 
exceeding three-fourths. Thus, a Chapter of 56 
members would have five delegates, while a Chapter 
of 54 would have but four. The next Convention 
at Chicago is to be held on the basis outlined, a re- 
quest to be addressed to each Chapter for its con- 
sent to the changes, and the equalization of dele- 
gates’ expenses will be upon the basis of the new 
method of representation. The Convention will 
then be asked to affirm an amendment to the by-laws 
embodying the change. 

The new basis is thought adequately to meet the 
need for sparing the Chapters the heavy expenses 
involved in sending a full delegation under the old 
method, while keeping the proportionate basis fair 
and equable. Likewise it is true that the larger 
delegations tend to make a less workable and en- 
joyable convention, and while it is patent that the 
reduction does prevent more men from going to Con- 
ventions and reaping the benefit of a common and 
intimate association, it is felt that the item of expense 
is at present quite sufficient to justify the reduction 
in the size of Chapter delegations. 

In other respects the work of the Board gave clear 
evidence of the forward march of Institute participa- 
tion in the affairs of the building industry. The 
subjects discussed and the opinion expressed re- 
flected the growing desire of architects to know 
more of the industry of which they are a part and 
from the burdens and difficulties of which they can 
not escape. 


THE ADVERTISING CONFERENCE, held the day be- 
fore the Board meeting, was one of the most in- 
teresting movements which the Institute has in- 
augurated. Responding to an invitation from Presi- 
dent Kendall, some seventy or eighty of the leading 
producers of building materials sent representatives 
to discuss, with the Board of Directors, the question 
of putting an end to some of the waste involved in 
the present methods of advertising and distributing 
information. It was, so far as we know, the first 
conference of its kind. It was a meeting of minds, 
in a frank and straightforward manner. On the 
one hand were the producers desiring to learn how 
best to satisfy the needs of architects for information 
about their products, and on the other hand were 
the architects, not consumers, but as the trustees of 
their clients, who are the actual consumers. 

The conference lasted for two days and laid the 
foundation for a permanent organization which is 
destined to have a very considerable influence upon 
the advertising of building materials. It seemed to 
be clearly brought out, in the discussions, that the 
architect is, after all, the one agency that stands 
between the manufacturer of reliable products and 
the competitor who relies upon cheaper imitations 
or substitutions. The client is unable to detect the 
difference. He can not possess the knowledge 
whereby to discriminate safely. If price is made the 
guide, he is most likely to choose the cheaper. Thus 
the architect, whatever his defects and shortcomings 
may be, is the trustee of both client and the honorable 
manufacturer. The best evidence of this is in the 
constantly growing stream of inquiry which is flow- 
ing into the Committee on Structural Service. 
Hardly a day now goes by but what its counsel or 
advice is sought by architects. 

To repeat, those who interest themselves in the 
expanding activities of the Institute as it grapples 
with the new problems thrust upon its attention, 
will find it worth while to read about the Advertising 
Conference. It is reported in the Structural Service 
Department. 


Reapinc Mr. Charles Moore’s life of D. H. Burn- 
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ham, just issued from the press, and soon to be re- 
viewed in these columns, impresses one anew with 
certain aspects of public architecture which are 
worth consideration. Mr. Moore narrates the pas- 
sage of the Tarsney Act and its repeal, and concludes 
his observations by expressing the opinion that the 
“apparent rock of offence is the fee.” He explains 
very clearly the point of view held by Congress— 
which is of course that the government should never 
pay the fees paid in private—and suggests certain 
methods whereby it might be possible to work out an 
arrangement for using architects in Government 
work, always bearing in mind the complexities and 
difficulties inherent in our political system and its 
discouraging influence on the use of skilled profes- 
sional service. 

He does not mention, however, that the repeal of 
the Tarsney Act was coincident with the discovery, 
by Treasury officials, of great abuses. ‘These con- 
sisted in large increases over original appropriations, 
and that practice has been, in the eyes of competent 
observers, quite as much of an obstacle to the em- 
ployment of architects by the Government as any 
question of fees. The fees under the Tarsney Act 
were acceptable, and it is possible that no contro- 
versy would have arisen had it not been for the prac- 
tice to which we have referred. Many, many, times, 
in the history of Government public building work, 
architects have consciously or unconsciously, lent 
themselves to a practice which can not be cham- 
pioned by any fair-minded person. It is very fre- 
quently the custom for a group of ardent apostles to 
appeal to Congress for an appropriation far less than 
that which will be required to complete the project 
they have in mind. When the money is gone, a 
fresh appropriation is granted. ‘This is sound rea- 
soning by the apostles, of course, since the Govern- 
ment can hardly do more than complete the struc- 
ture. 

But when an architect enters into the question 
and participates in extra commissions as a part of 
the extra appropriations, he has placed himself in a 
position from which he has no escape, except the 
plea of ignorance. He can not betray the apostles 
who got him the job. And this has happened not 
once but many times. The history of Government 
work is the tale of extra appropriations and extra 
commissions. And on the word of a prominent 
Treasury official, it was a piece of work of this kind 
which finally broke the back of the Tarsney Act. It 
hardly seems possible that Mr. Moore could not have 
known of these things. Rather we prefer to believe 
that he means to be kind. But his great labors on 
behalf of Washington have given him an acquaint- 
ance with men and things architectural such as will 
make his book a conspicuous contribution to the 
history of American architecture. C. H. W. 
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Music and Architecture 


“Mr. G. K. Chesterton told the Architects’ Association 
the other day,” says Mr. Ernest Newman, the eminent 
English musical critic, “that architecture is the only sane 
art left. As he pointed out, though in other words, you 
cannot jazz or otherwise play the fool with architecture; 
for it is connected with building, and if you go too far 
along the way of nonsense your building will come toppling 
about your ears. 

“Mr. Chesterton is right; but perhaps there is another 
side to the question. May not this fixity to physical lawh 
be not only a strength to architecture but a weakness? 
Architecture is the least human of the arts—that is to say, 
after the architect has conceived the idea of a building 
he has practically no power over the material. He must 
do what physical forces tell him to do with regard to 
supports and balances and strains. He cannot indulge 
any fancies. In a word, he is denied that supreme charm 
of music—rubato. A wall or a ceiling is a wall or a ceiling; 
it cannot be twenty feet long at one moment and nineteen 
or twenty-one at the next. When we do get a sort of a 
rubate architecture, as in some cubist designs, we feel a 
breath of the madhouse about us: we know it would not 
be safe to walk along the streets in such a world as 
that. 

“Architecture, then, is, as Mr. Chesterton says, the 
sanest of the arts. It is the good man made perfect of 
art. But, like the good man made perfect, it attains 
virtue at the expense of variety of interest. A great deal 
of the charm of a piece of music comes from the fact that 
it is never twice the same thing: every interpreter of it 
can give a touch of difference to it. We all know this; 
but do we realize often enough, or per contra, how 
much charm there may be in strict adherence to the 
norm? 

“I had a striking illustration of this when adjudicating 
at the Edinburgh Festival last week. The test-piece for 
the basses in the folk-song class was ‘Ho-ro, my nut-brown 
maiden.’ All the competitors but one put the usual 
‘expression’ into the various verses. We saw no objection 
to this until a bass came along who, so far as tempo was 
concerned, might have been a splendid machine; and we 
soon saw that he was right. This man sang all six verses 
of the song and its recurring refrain-verse in the most 
absolutely strict measure imaginable. I cannot remember 
ever having heard before a whole song sung without the 
slightest deviation from the regular pendulum-beat. The 
audience felt at once that it was right—that the soundest 
of instincts in the singer had dictated this inexorable 
uniformity. The melody is one of those rare ones that 
are spoiled by a flexible handling of the rhythm. But 
apart from that, it is probable that a great deal of our 
pleasure came from our getting back to a sort of archi- 
tectural norm of rhythm after the million departures from 
it that we meet with in the ordinary way of our concert- 
going. Just as a famous diplomatist once outwitted his 
colleagues by the simple but somewhat unexpected device 
of telling them the bare truth, so we at Edinburgh were 
captivated by the bare truth of a rhythm as we have rarely 
been by the most cunning embroideries upon it.” 

Manchester Guardian. 
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Working on Cost Plus Professional Charges 


By R. CLIPSTON STURGIS 


‘ 


Mr. Kohn, in his very interesting’ paper on “ working 
on cost plus professional charges” asks for the “views of 
other architects who have had a longer experience with 
it.” My office has worked on this basis for some fifteen 
years, during which time it has been tested on every kind 
of work which goes through an architect’s office, from a 
brass tablet costing twenty dollars to buildings costing 
three millions, and all varieties from domestic to purely 
commercial work. 

The system in use in my office differs from Mr. Kohn’s 
largely in the matter of profit, or as it is considered in my 
office, the fee for the personal service of the architect. 

Without rehearsing the tentative steps which led to the 
method now in use, it may be stated that the salary is fixed 
arbitrarily by the consideration of three things: first, the 
character of the service; second, its duration; third, the 
proposed expenditure. In the first case it is obvious that 
the architect’s service is quite different in a house, for 
example, where his personal service is completed only 
when the owner is at home (and not always then) and a 
commercial structure where the personal service may be 
said to be complete when plan and design are definitely 
determined. The second factor can generally be deter- 
mined with some accuracy, especially when the agreement 
includes a provision for suspension of service. The third 
is normally a subject for fairly accurate estimate pro- 
vided the problem is stated with some definiteness. Here 
again the agreement makes provision for any radical 
change, but also states clearly that no market change in 
cost will affect the fee. 

On a careful consideration of all these, my fees have 
been fixed, and as a proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
it is perhaps enough to say that the fees so proposed have 
without exception been accepted as proposed to the satis- 
faction of owner and architect. 

The experience of my office on overhead is that it is 
double, and often more than double the draughting. 
This relation must be determined by the actual figures in 
each office. When the office is busy, and every board 
occupied, draughting and overhead are 50-50; but with 
any empty boards or any slacking in work which puts a 
draughtsman on work charged to office, the overhead, 
constant in its rent and general charges, exceeds the 
draughting. 

However, double the draughting is the rule, and the 
fees are not always velvet. The system has proved very 
simple, very adaptable to every kind of work and eminently 
fair. 

It may be interesting to note that on work of an average 
character and medium cost, e. g., a school or hospital of 
$100,000 to $200,000, the result is generally about six per 
cent on the cost. On buildings of $500,000 and over, it is 
generally under six per cent. On complicated work of 
small cost, it bears no relat xn t the cost, and in such 
cases it ought not to. If y<u tcld a client you would 
charge him fifty per cent for maki g a design for a tablet 


1See the Journal for August 192 


filled with lettering and ornament which would cost $200 
to execute, he would be shocked, but if you told him you 
would charge him $75 to make this design and $25 to make 
the office record of it, he would compare your charge with 
that of the man who designed a bookplate for him. 

To sum up, it seems far simpler to fix a salary in this way 
than to fix your value on an hour basis, and then try to 
keep time for yourself, and then double it for what you’ve 
been unable to find. One works at all times and in all 
places designing, planning, working our problems, con- 
sidering and overcoming difficulties. Quite apart from 
these obvious objections to Mr. Kohn’s method, it seems to 
me simpler, more straightforward, and more dignified to 
say to the owner that your service for a year and a half 
is worth such and such a salary. The great majority of 
people work on salaries, and he has an immediate grasp of 
the subject. If you want $4,000 a year for such of your 
time as he will get, he can judge readily whether it is fair 
or not. 

The agreement in use in my office differs somewhat from 
the Institute document, but it represents the result of a 
long series of tests in actual service. Briefly it includes 
monthly payments from the time the work begins. These 
cover all the expense, but, of the fee, 20% is retained for a 
final payment, and the remainder divided into monthly 
payments covering the period named in the agreement. 
It includes provisions for the suspension of service; 
monthly payments stop, and are resumed when work is 
resumed, and for the termination, which can be made at 
any time by the payment of the amount due for the month 
and the 20% reserved. This is a simple and satisfactory 
way of terminating work. The owner decides not to 
build and he closes the whole matter by paying this fifth 
of the fee. 

(Note. Mr. Sturgis has very kindly given us permission 
to reprint the form of Agreement in use in his office, which 
follows below. Editor.) 


ArcuiTect’s AGREEMENT. 





Agreement made this — day of ——— 192-, between 
—_—_———,, hereinafter referred to as the Owner, and R. Clipston 
Sturgis, hereinafter referred to as the Architect, as follows: 


(1) The Work Contemplated: 

The work for which the Architect is to render professional 
services under this agreement consist of the planning and construc- 
tion of ——————, estimated by the Architect to cost about 
This agreement, however, will not be affected by 
any change in the final actual cost of the building, unless it is due 
to a substantial increase in the requirements. 


(2) Scope of Professional Service to be Rendered: 

(a) The Architect shall render complete professional services, 
consisting of such conferences, preliminary studies, working 
drawings, specifications, large scale and full size detail drawings 
as may be necessary, together with the supervision of the letting 
of the work. The charges noted below under “ Architect’s 
Salary,” are for the personal professional services of the Architect. 
The expense of draughting, engineers incidentals and superin- 
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tendence will be paid by the Owner in addition to such salary, as 
noted below under “Additional Charges.” The Architect will 
furnish ten typewritten copies of the specifications or copy for the 
printer, if printed. 

(b) The Architect shall in person, or by representatives give 
such superintendence to the work during construction as may be 
required to insure the work being executed in general conformity 
with the plans and specifications, and such further instructions as 
may be given from time to time. This superintendence cannot 
prevent poor workmanship or the use of poor materials, but can 
require the making good of such defects as appear in the work, 
so far as practicable. 


(3) Architect’s Salary: 


(a) If the work as contemplated at this time is carried on 
steadily to completion, it is estimated that the Architect’s services 
will terminate in months from On this basis the 
Archicect shall receive a total salary of —. Theamount shall 
be paid as follows: — a month for ——— months, payments 
beginning ——— 192-, final balance of to be paid on is- 
suance of final certificate to the contractor. 


(b) If for reasons beyond the control of the Architect, the work 
is delayed so as to extend over a period materially in excess of that 
contemplated, as noted above, and so as to entail additional service 
on his patt, then the total amount of the Architect’s salary shall 
be increased by an amount to be mutually agreed upon by the 
Owner and Architect. 











(c) The Owner may at any time abandon or suspend the work 
and the employment of the Architect shall thereupon terminate 
if the work is abandoned, and be suspended, if the work is 
suspended. 

(d) If the undertaking is abandoned and the employment of the 
Architect consequently terminated, he shall be paid in addition 
to this salary to the date of such termination, the unpaid balance 
of ——— due at completion. 

(e) If the work is suspended at any time so as to suspend also 
the work of the Architect, the Owner shall be at liberty to suspend 
payments on the Architect’s salary until his work is resumed, 
without affecting otherwise the terms of this agreement. 


(4) Additional Charges: 


In addition to the Architect’s salary determined above, there 
will be the following items of expense to be paid by the Owner 
through the Architect: 

(a) Draughting: Strict account shali be kept by the Architect of 
the cost of draughting, such cost to be the total of the salaries paid 
to draughtsmen engaged on the drawings, or in superintendence, 
including time so spent in writing specifications, but no charge is 
to be made for time so spent by the Architect, and all expense of 
stenographic work on specifications or otherwise, done in the Archi- 
tect’s office, are to be considered as “regular office expense.” 
No charge shall be made for superintendence on the part of the 
Architect. The total amount of such draughting expense shall 
be multiplied by two to cover the proportionate share of regular 
office expenses, and this resulting amount shall be paid monthly on 
statements in detail from the Architect. The total expense under 
this item is estimated at 


(b) Engineers: The services of structural, domestic and sani- 
tary engineers shall be paid for through the Architect at cost. 
Expense under this item is estimated as follows: 

Structural Engineers, 
Domestic Engineers, 


Total, 
(c) Incidentals: Incidental expenses in connection with the 
work such as blueprinting, travelling expenses, models, long- 
distance telephone, telegraph, express and other miscellaneous 
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charges directly applicable to this work including printing of 
specifications, if they be printed, shall be paid at cost on monthly 
statements from the Architect. Total expense under this item is 
estimated at 


(d) Clerk of the Works: A clerk of the works satisfactory to 
the Architect shall be employed by the Owner if he deems it 
desirable, and paid for through the Architect at cost. The clerk 
of the works shall be the representative of the Owner and of the 
Architect, and shall report to the Owner through the Architect as 
directed by him. If a clerk of the works is employed the total 
expense under this item is estimated at 


(5) Survey Borings and Tests: 

The Owner shall furnish the Architect with a complete and 
accurate survey of the building site, giving the grades and lines of 
streets, pavements, and adjoining properties; the rights, restric- 
tions, boundaries and contours of the building site, and full in- 
formation as to sewer, water, gas and electrical service. The 
Owner is to pay for test borings or pits and for chemical, mechani- 
cal or other tests when required. 


(6) Preliminary Estimates: 

When requested to do so, the Architect will make or procure 
preliminary estimates on the cost of the work and he will endeavor 
to keep the actual cost of the work as low as may be consistent 
with the purpose of the building and with proper workmanship 
and material, but no such estimate can be regarded as other than 
an approximation. 


(7) Ownership of Documents: 


Drawings and specifications as instruments of service are the 
property of the Architect whether the work for which they are 
made be executed or not. 


(8) Successors and Assignment: 


The Owner and the Architect, each binds himself, his suc- 
cessors, executors, administrators, and assigns to the other party 
to this agreement, and to the successors, executors, administrators, 
and assigns of such other party in respect of all the covenants of 
this Agreement. 

The Architect shall have the right to join with him in the 
performance of this agreement, any architect or architects with 
whom he may in good faith enter into partnership relations. In 
case of the death or disability of one or more partners, the rights 
and duties of the Architect, if a firm, shall devolve upon the re- 
by him or them, and he, they or it, shall be recognized as the 
‘successor” of the Architect, and so on until the service covered 
maining partner or partners or upon such firm as may be established 
by the agreement has been performed. The Owner shall have the 
same rights, but in his case no limitation as to the vocation of 
those admitted to partnership is imposed. Except as above 
neither the Owner nor the Architect shall assign, sublet or transfer 
his interest in this agreement without the written consent of the 
other. 


(9) Summary: P 
The summary of the items as above is as follows: 
(3) Salary 
(4) (a) Draughting 
(b) Engineers 
(c) Incidentals 
(d) Clerks of the works 


In Witness of the above the parties hereto have duly signed 
this instrument the day of ,: = 








Owner 


Architect 
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IN EUROPE 





Tue ExuiBiT OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE AT THE Paris SALON—1921 
Panel C 


American Architecture in Europe 


The report of the Institute Committee on Foreign 
Building Co-operation, as presented at the Board meeting 
in Indianapolis, concerns itself chiefly with an account of 
the exhibition of the works of American architects at the 
Salon in Paris this year, an event with which readers of 
Tue Journat are now quite familiar. 

It seems worthy of note that for the first time in the 
history of the Salon a section was given up entirely to the 
work of artists from another country. The exhibit pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Committee was placed 
quite by itself, as the accompanying illustrations show. 
It was for this reason that there were no individual awards. 
The exhibit was accepted as a unit. Eighty-eight archi- 
tects or firms were represented by 299 exhibits. 

The committee expresses its warm appreciation of the 
great courtesy extended to it by the Ministry of Fine 
Arts, the Société des Artistes Francais, and by the officers 
of the French architectural societies. A public conference 
on American architecture, illustrated by lantern slides, 
was given by Monsieur Gréber, and was largely attended. 
After the conference, Monsieur Gréber and Mr. Levi, 


Secretary of the Committee, explained many of the ex- 
hibits and replied to numerous questions. 

Much space was given to the exhibit by the French press, 
and may be accepted as evidence of the exceeding interest 
aroused. Criticisms and compliments vie with each 
other, yet it was interesting to note that the American 
country house seemed to be the center of attraction. The 
Committee records the quite remarkable and significant 
fact that the French public is unaccustomed to an exhibit 
of architecture in which no plans are shown, as was the 
case in the American exhibit; thus, the Committee believes 
the exhibit would have been better understood if this 
element had been included. But the Committee worked 
under great difficulties, had little time at its disposal, not 
much space in proportion to the amount of work thought 
to be worthy, and the exhibit was therefore largely re- 
stricted to photographs and drawings of exteriors. 

Yet the exhibit was the subject of great interest outside 
France. The Royal Institute of British Architects wished 
to transfer the exhibit to its own halls in London, and this 
has been done, the exhibit being shown in the months of 
November and December. Other requests were also re- 
ceived by the Committee, but because of the difficulties 
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attendant upon transport and the customs nuisance at our 
own gates, in the event that the exhibit became divided, 
the Committee felt that it could not carry out further 
projects. 

The event certainly marks an interesting occasion in the 
history of the Institute and in the chronicles of American 
architecture. There seems little doubt but what similar 
exhibits will be sent abroad, and it is equally and greatly to 
be desired that we shall arrange for an American view of 
the work of many of our European confreres. 


Is Architecture Worth While? 


In the first of his lectures at the University of Man- 
chester, on “The Art of Building,” in the course arranged 
jointly by the University, the Institute of Builders, and the 
Manchester Society of Architects, Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
took as his text the phrase “Is architecture worth while ?” 
and said (we quote from a press report): 

“ Accepting, for the sake of argument, the definition of 
an architect as ‘an organising person who pre-arranges the 
use of materials,’ he said it could be shown that architec- 


ture was worth while in so far as it prevented materials 
being handled in a costly and wasteful manner. But he 
refused to accept the definition as complete, or as an ade- 
quate answer to his question. The mere preliminary ar- 
rangement of the use of material was not architecture at all. 
But the moment a larger definition was suggested architec- 
ture was described as a luxury. It was very dangerous, 
however, to talk of luxuries and necessities, because no one 
could draw the line between the two. After all, the abso- 
lute necessities of mankind were very few, and the whole 
tendency of civilisation had been to increase human wants. 
Personally, he was surprised that the public had abandoned 
itself to the idea that the lithographed types of houses 
issued by the Government were the oniy types available. 

“Architecture was not a luxury, it was not an addition 
to building. It was a matter of national importance. A 
country which had no architecture was like a man without 
a decent suit of clothes. Architecture was a question 
of tidiness and decency that it was not good to overlook. 
Civilisation tended to make people tidy and decent in- 
stead of savage. ‘You can administer justice in a build- 
ing of iron with plain concrete walls,’ he said. ‘but you 
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don’t, any more than a judge administers justice in a dress- 
ing gown and slippers. If you turned a builder loose to 
put up courts of justice he would not give you a mere 
building; he would perhaps pick some iron castings out 
of a catalogue and try to work them in.’ 

“The lecturer attributed a good deal of the bad architec- 
ture seen today to the Gothic revival. In the eighteenth 
century the tradition of design in the classical form had 
permeated the workshops, and there was building by ‘a 
vernacular method’ which we admired today. When the 
Gothic revival began a race of designers sprang up who 
said: ‘The public is getting to like free art. Very well; 
we can be as free as anybody else.’ ‘And that,’ said Mr. 
Waterhouse, “is the origin of a great deal of poor archi- 
tecture that we see in London, Manchester, and Liverpool. 
It is the unholy product of a holy movement.’” 


A New Type of Astronomical 
Observatory 
By HOWARD J. SAVAGE 


There has recently been completed for Mr. Henry C. 
Gibson at Fairy Hill, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, an 
astronomical observatory in which the conventional re- 
volving dome has been replaced by a hand-operated sliding 
roof. Though at first sight such a departure from the 
accepted housing for a rather large refracting telescope 
might seem impractical, the new construction has the ad- 
vantage of lower cost of erection, sightliness, and the fact 
that it obviates the necessity of moving a dome in prepara- 
tion for an evening’s work or during observation. The 
cost of the observatory complete was less than that of a 
suitable dome alone. 

One objection to such a construction might seem to be 
that impact of air currents striking the exposed tube of tne 
telescope, which in most observatories is protected from the 
wind by the dome, might cause the instrument to vibrate 
or alter the speed of the driving clock; but the expected de- 
fect does not appear in operation, in that in these latitudes 
high winds and high visibility do not occur at the same 
time. It is true, however, that during daytime observa- 
tion the heat of the sun’s rays upon the exposed tube causes 
heat-waves to some extent, but most observing is done at 
night. 

The building was designed and its principles developed 
by Mr. George Howard Bickley, of DeArmond, Ashmead 
and Bickley, architects, Philadelphia. 

The observatory consists essentially of two parts: the 
instrument chamber, and the workrooms. The instru- 
ment chamber is in form a true octagon, g feet 614 inches 
on a side, and it houses amply the 12-inch refracting tele- 
scope. From this chamber the roof rolls back to a point 
of rest over the work-rooms, affording an unobstructed 
view of the heavens except about about 20 degrees at the 
North, instead of that usually obtained through the narrow 
slit of a dome. The workrooms are two in number; a 
study 18 feet by 10, and a darkroom, 10 by 7 feet, equipped 
for the development of photographic plates. 

The sliding roof, which constitutes the unique feature of 
the building, consists of a steel chassis, the wooden frame, 
and the painted tin covering. The chassis moves upon a 
track of 3-inch steel I-beams, 50 feet long, which extends 





the length of the structure, along the slag roof of the work- 
rooms, and which is supported by the ten Doric columns 
and the four pilasters. The chassis consists of a steel frame 
of 6-inch I-beams and channels, which rolls along the 
track on six wheels, three on the east side and three on the 
west. The center wheels on both sides are fitted with 
g” cog-wheels, which are geared to 4” cog-wheels on a 2” 
shaft, running across the observing chamber through the 
truss of the roof. This shaft is operated by a 24” chain 
wheel outside the building on the west side. A slight pull 
on the chain outside the building will serve to start the 
roof rolling easily and gently back upon the track over the 
workrooms. The roof can be removed in 30 seconds, and 
it can be pulled back without the slightest fatigue to the 
operator in a minute and ten seconds. A system of steel 
stops prevents its traveling too far in either direction. The 
weight of the roof, complete with the chassis, is about five 
tons, and it is so constructed that it will carry 15 tons of 
snow. In the closed position a strong steel clamp locks it 
from within and prevents movement by the wind or by 
meddlers, and the chain outside is provided with a padlock. 

In installing a telescope of this size, the usual method is 
to pass it through the narrow slit of the dome, not over 
two feet in width, but the unusual construction of the 
observing chamber and the roof in this building enabled 
workmen by the use of a gin-pole to complete the installa- 
tion much more readily. They simply removed the roof 
and, raising the sections until thery cleared the walls of 
the chamber, lowered them into place ready for erection. 
The heaviest single part was a section of the base with 
a weight of about 114 tons. The total weight of the 
instrument as installed is about 5 tons. 


Le Brun Scholarship Competition 


IT Is DESIRED to call the especial attention of architects 
to the announcement of the Le Brun Scholarship competi- 
tion shortly to be held, with the request that the printed 
circular sent out by the Scholarship Committee be promi- 
nently displayed in the offices and that architects generally 
interest themselves in drawing attention to the scholarship 
for 1922. This is the only traveling scholarship, we be- 
lieve, which does not require any course of study in a school, 
it being intended that the scholarship shall supplement an 
office training. The competitors must, in all cases, be 
nominated by members of the Institute. 
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Five Etchings by William Walcot 


It is our happy privilege to pay a long deferred tribute to the work 
of William Walcot, an English etcher whose plates have lifted the 
art of architecture to an eminence rarely attained by those who seek 
to interpret rather than to build. A consummate master of line, he 
brings to his plates a power of imagery that lends itself in a super- 
lative degree to those vivid re-creations of a past to which the world 
is never tired of turning. ‘Those who are the joyful possessors of 
one or more of his etchings will realize the difficulties besetting any 
attempt to do them justice by modern printing methods. Etching in 
itself is one of the reproductive processes and ought, perhaps, never 
to be made the object of any effort at translation, yet we have the 
courage to make the attempt, so great is the interest in Walcot’s work 
and so few are they who have one of his prints as a companion. ‘The 
five subjects selected (including the frontispiece), are here repro- 
duced by the courtesy of the publishers, Messrs, A. C. and H. W. 
Dickins, of London and New York. 
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A Court oF Justice—Rome, 
William Walcot. 
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BEFORE THE EMPEROR HADRIAN. 


William Walcot. 
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THE House oF A RoMAN Patrician. 
William Walcot. 
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Thatch—I 


By CHARLES G. HARPER 


a» | E HAVE in our day come to see the revival 
Ww of many excellent things, found good in the 
accumulated wisdom, the result of centuries 

of experience, of our forefathers—things discarded dur- 
ing the last two or three generations in favour of what 
old countryfolk call “new-fangled” methods. Among 
those things set aside and regarded with disfavour in 
the industrial developments of modern times was what 
we may well style the “home-made” cottage. There 
was a time when it was easily within the competence of 
the average villager or countryman to build his own 
luine, and he took a pride in the doing of it, putting 
into the work that individuality which was far more 
artistic than the best efforts of professionals. Thus 





becoming surely covered with odious little rows of 
dwellings, designed on the model of the suburbs. The 
appearance of these in the most unlikely situations was 
infinitely saddening to the lover of the countryside. 
Economic, perhaps, rather than any other reasons, 
are now leading to more liberal views on this subject. 
Also it has been found that the countryman does not 
love the “hygienic” type of cottage built for him. Nor 
does he enjoy living in a row of houses, herded with 
other people. The type of cottage officially blessed 
leaves him cold, in more than one sense of the word. 
Or, more exactly, he is not warm in enthusiasm about 
it; while he finds it that terrible reversion from the 
ancient ideal which experience attained—“warm in 
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came into being those cot :e homes of England which 
are the delight of the eye and the quest of the artist. 
It may readily be alloweu that neglect often brought 
them into a dilapidated an. «n insanitary condition, but 
+» much, under the like ‘ymstances, will happen to 
.e most technically per < modern cottages, given 
‘me. And, we are temp. to add, not so much time, 
ther. 

Until recent times of 
nd Local Government * 
che rustic cottage and ir 
the country, with the 


, modern Housing Acts 
Orders frowned down 
townsman’s ideal upon 
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winter, cool in summer.” Instead of that domestic 
comfort, the model thin-walled cottage with slate roof 
is all too often apt to be “cold in winter, hot in sum- 
mer”: a hot-house in July, a refrigerator in December. 
The kind and the quantities of building materials both 
enter into this question, and cost; but a great factor of 
the olden “cool in summer, warm in winter” comfort 
was that cottages and farmhouses mostly were thatched. 
There is a little town in Essex—Thaxted—whose very 
name tells us that anciently it was wholly a town of 
thatch. 

In these latter days, now that the odious Noah’s 
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Arks of Ministry of Health cottages are rising all over 
the country, the hideous developments of economic pres- 
sure and a haste to overtake the housing shortage, it is 
good to adventure awhile into those rural byways 
where the heritage left us by our forefathers in the way 
of ancient villages and isolated cottages may be found. 
The finding of them will lead to mixed reflections, it is 
true. In Hampshire river valleys, where such old 
villages of thatch as Over Wallop will be discovered 
(somewhat qualified by a modern but not unpleasing 
church tower, with the unusual feature of a saddle- 
back roof), it will readily be perceived that the rural 
village-makers of old would have little to learn from 
those of today. Indeed, they could teach the builders 
(for instance) of a certain eyesore block of cottages no 
further away than Holmwood Common, in Surrey, be- 
yond Dorking, a good deal in the manner of “how not 
to do it.” 

I should like to explain, almost to apologise for, the 
names of Over, Middle, and Nether Wallop. They 
take them from their situation on the Wallop chalk 
stream, which “wells up” (Anglo-Saxon “weallan,” to 
well or bubble) here. 

I hold no brief for thatch. I find it interesting to 
the artistic eye, and it has all the advantages already 
claimed; but, in their own place, I do not find that 
Cumberland slates or Collyweston slabs are less ad- 
mirable, given suitable conditions. And Horsham 
stone roofing is even more a desirable material if you 
can afford the heavy timbering to support its weight. 

Nor should we hasten to condemn without reserva- 
tion all the housing activities now in progress. There 
are other besides Noah’s Arks building; and at the 
present time I notice that even in Middlesex housing 
schemes the unusual sight of a new thatched roof is to 
be observed. 

We need not labour the point of the picturesque 
quality of thatch. It is evident. It confers a suavity 
of skyline not to be matched by other methods. That 
is why the old barns and rickyards of Dorset form such 
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excellent motives for the artist. I did not make the 
accompanying drawing of Dole’s Ash for the purpose 
of demonstrating the contrasting rigid line of a tiled or 
slated house with the artistic quality of the skyline of 
thatch; but I perceive, now it is done, that it aptly 
illustrates the argument. 

I should like to see thatched churches in other regions 
than where they are exclusively to be found. They are 
so common in Norfolk and Suffolk that, although they 
seem strange to visitors from other parts, they excite no 
comment locally. I made some years since a list, which 
I think is fairly comprehensive, of the thatched churches 
in England, as follows: Norfolk—Acle, Ashby St. 
Mary, Betton, Bramfield, Burgh St. Margaret, Burgh 
St. Peter, Billockby, Eaton, Filby, Hales, Ingworth, 
Ixworth Thorpe, Little Melton, Little Ormesby, Mar- 
lingford, Mautby, Paston, Salhouse, Stokesby, Swafield 
(nave only), Thurgarton, Tivetshall St. Margaret’s 
(chancel), Trimington, Upton, Ustead, West Somer- 
ton, Suffolk, Barnby, Coney Weston, North Cove, 
South Cove, Eriswell, Herringfleet (nave only), Hes- 
ton St. Mary, Hopton St. Margaret, Icklingham All 
Saints, Icklingham St. James, Kessingland, Leiston, 
Lound, Middleton, Pakefield, Ringsfield, Rushmore St. 
Michael, Sapiston, Theberton, Thelnetham, Thorn- 
ham Parva, near Eye (with tower thatched as well), 
Westleton, Woodbastick. Cambridgeshire—Coveney, 
Long Stanton, St. Michael. Lincolnshire—Markby. 

Thus we have more than fifty thatched churches: 
unless, indeed (which seems unlikely), some of these 
have been re-covered with other materials. 

In these our times we look upon such thatched 
churches with interest and appreciation, and do not 
necessarily consider the thatch to be a deplorable make- 
shift. It is a local condition, just as much as was the 
black flint that, knapped or not dressed, goes so greatly 
towards the construction of churches and other build- 
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Boat Lane—Welford-on-Avon 
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“Teapot HAL” 


ings throughout East Anglia; so that indeed that “city 
of churches,” Norwich, and the many-churched town 
and picturesque port of Ipswich exhibit scarcely any 
other kind of walling. 

But, a hundred years or so ago, it is evident that 
thatched churches, at least, were regarded as evidences 
of needy conditions; for we find Robert Bloomfield, the 
Suffolk rural poet of the last years of the eighteenth 
century, referring in his “Farmer’s Boy” to autumn 
and to the thatched church of the village, writing in 
this vein of criticism :— 


“The rude inelegance of poverty 
Reigns here ; else why that roof of straw ?” 





BirTHPLACE OF THomas Harpy 
Upper Beckhampton, near Dorchester (rear view) 
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But not always straw, especially in East Anglia, 
where furze, heather, and reeds are often employed. 
Heather is used chiefly for very humble cottages or out- 
houses, and cattle-sheds. It also forms a quaint ma- 
terial for roofing “rustic” garden-houses. The heather 
harvest is a gipsy employment, for the most part. 
“Hoop-chips,” a material not so well known, are ob- 
tained from districts where there is much copse-ware 
industry, such as barrel-making. They are hazel and 
alder cuttings. Most thatchers would find them re- 
fractory to work, but the life of such a thatch is long, 
and it is obviously less exposed to the danger of fire 
than any other material. Fancy thatching, in orna- 
mental patterns, could not well be produced by using 
hoop-chips. 

Reed thatch is more particularly the East Anglian 
variety, for the obvious reason that there is yet so much 





BIRTHPLACE OF THOMAS Harpy—Upper Beckhampton 


reed grown in the Broads district. It is not so easily 
fired as straw, for reeds are not readily set alight. 
Thus, when Charles Kingsley wrote in his “Hereward 
the Wake” of that hero firing the reeds of Ely against 
the Normans, he is exercising his imagination against 
the facts of nature. The fenland reeds refuse to burn, 
outside the pages of fiction. 

The reed-layer of thatch would scarcely see eye to 
eye with the thatcher in straw. The methods used are 
wholly different. While with his “legget” the reed- 
layer methodically and with deliberation “knocks up” 
his pliable, more than yard-long reeds (reeds, indeed, 
often attain a growth of nine feet) on the rafters before 
tying down with hazel “sways,” the straw-thatcher 
combs his surface smoothly down. Briefly, reed- 
thatch, under present conditions, having regard to the 
saving on the lighter roof-timbers necessary, against the 
heavier required in the case of tiles, is cheaper by about 
60 per cent. The life of reed thatch is very long. 
Kept in repair, a roofing of this material may be re- 
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garded as much of a permanency as anything in tile or 
slate. 

A further variety of thatch, mostly for sheds in the 
Broads region, is from rushes, called locally “boulders.” 

Straw-thatch may be said to have a life of thirty 
years, although it is evident to any observant person that 
many straw-thatched roofs have a greater age than that. 
But they are long past their prime. Winter and sum- 
mer have weathered them until the silica, the natural 
protective gloss of the straw, Nature’s own waterproof- 
ing, has gone, letting in the damp, or in dry weather 
exposing holes into which a casual spark from a passing 
traction-engine may fall, with disastrous results. A 
roof of steep pitch, with new or well-repaired thatch, is 
not necessarily inflammable. Rain and sparks or any 
burning fragments are readily thrown off; but neglect 
and false economy will often result in fires. Old and 
decayed thatch is a harbourage for insects, and becomes, 
with the seeds dropped by birds, or carried in the air, a 
kind of garden. The famous Anne Hathaway’s Cot- 
tage, at Shottery, near Stratford-on-Avon, when I 
sketched it, some years ago, had a rotting thatch, wire- 
netted and growing a very luxuriant crop of shepherd’s 
purse, groundsel, candy-tuft, and dandelion; while 
poppies waved their red banners on the roof-ridge. 

Not far from Stratford is the very picturesque village 
of Welford-on-Avon, with much thatch, especially by 


the church, in Boat Lane, where is a group of highly- 
sketchable cottages with elaborately-thatched roofs and 
dormers. On the Oxfordshire and Warwickshire bor- 
ders, at Long Compton, there is even a thatched lych- 
gate to the churchyard. An exceptional lych-gate, this, 
for over it is a cottage inhabited some time since, and 
possibly yet, by a shoemaker. 

A queer example of the very ancient and possibly 
original type of English cottage is that called “Teapot 
Hall” beside the road at Dalderby in Lincolnshire, be- 
tween Woodhall Spa and Horncastle. It is thickly 
thatched, and, as will be seen by the illustration, its 
roof is at an exceedingly steep angle. The local legend, 
to account for the singular outline of this cottage, re- 
sembling as it does a curious kind of teapot once in use, 
is that it was built by the retired captain of one of the 
Indian tea-clippers, as in some sort reminiscent of his 
occupation. ‘This, of course, is an idle story, for the 
cottage is just a survival of the ancient simplest form 
of timber construction, by placing timbers (or “gavels,” 
as they were styled: hence the word “gable”) against 
each other, like an inverted A, or possibly like an X, 
with the intersecting ends forming a truss for the roof- 
ridge. An ancient growth of ivy almost wholly ob- 
scured one end of this cottage until some five years ago, 
when it was rightly removed. 

We look naturally for thatch in the Dorsetshire of 
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Thomas Hardy; nor shall we be disappointed. It is 
abundantly evident in that integral part of Wessex, the 
most unchanging agricultural and dairying district in 
England. ‘The village of Bere Regis is the most com- 
pletely characteristic, from this point of view, of all 
the Dorset villages, for its cottages are almost all 
thatched, and a large proportion of them, it will be 
found, are built of that compost of sandy earth, chop- 
ped straw, and lime which in Devonshire is called 
“cob.” Bere Regis is the place indicated by the novel- 
ist in his “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” as “Kingsbere,” 
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and “Kingsbere-sub-Greenhill.” A grim, stark, de- 
caying little village, owing something of its hard- 
featured look to an almost complete lack of gardens in 
front of the cottages, which abut directly upon the 
street. When a cottage at Bere Regis decays, or is 
burnt (which frequently has happened) it is commonly 
allowed to remain in ruins; and so, by a natural pro- 
cess, the village is decreasing. Most of the thatch is 
old and decayed; some of it affording a rich bed for 
weeds and ox-eyed daisies, and what Dorset folk call 
“bloody warriors”; meaning the rich red wall-flower. 


(To be continued) 
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Around the Secretary’s Table’ 


By THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Greetey: I’m glad to have a chance to join in this 
discussion, and it seems to me that local meetings as well 
as Conventions are involved in the problem. It is quite 
clear from what you have said that at least some of the 
criticisms of our Convention won’t hold water as criticisms, 
but they do voice a general yearning for something more 
inspiring and satisfying in professional meetings. There 
is a need for something more than stated and formal 
gatherings. 

Tue Secretary: Just what do you have in mind? 

Mr. Gree.ey: The fullest measure of professional 
fellowship comes I think through the frequent accidental 
and natural contacts that occur, for instance, in a place like 
the Great Hall of the Boston Architectural Club at noon. 

Every Chapter would benefit by such opportunities. 

It is amazing to me that Boston Architects can stay 
away from the club. 

Tue Secretary: Of course, with some it is less con- 
venient than for others, and it is terribly easy to get into 
the habit of taking lunch in the place nearest at hand. It 
is certainly true in my case. 

Mr. Gree cey: True; but every now and then one could 
find it convenient. Many of them never come at all. 
The effect of such absence is a most serious menace to the 
profession. Now the Chapter has virtually excluded the 
draughtsmen from its meetings. 

Tue Secretary: Just how do you mean? 

Mr. Greetey: I joined the Chapter years ago as a 
Junior Member with some limited rights as to voting, but 
with full privileges of attending meetings, and joining in 
the discussions. That class has now been abolished and, 
if I remember rightly, it is a case of being a full Institute 
member or nothing. 

Tue Secretary: Ah, but just a minute; that isn’t quite 
the case. As somebody has said, there are three kinds of 
things we don’t know;—first, the things we have never 
known, second, the things we know but which aren’t so, 
and third, the things we have known but have forgotten. 
Of course it’s quite natural for some of our rules of pro- 
cedure and organization to slip out of one’s mind. Now in 
this matter, it is perfectly true that the Junior membership 
has been abolished, but the Associateship Class has been 
set up in its place. The only difference is that the 
Associates agree to join the Institute in three years. 

The trouble with our old junior class in the Boston 
Chapter was that there was no way to pry a man out of it. 
When we looked into the matter some years ago, we found 
that most of them were over forty, and ought to have been 
full Institute members for years, while only about two, I 
think, were under thirty years old. 

Mr. Greeey: Then perhaps the difficulty is that we 
haven’t made as much out of our Associateship Class as 
we might. 

Tue Secretary: That is very likely true in most 
Chapters. It is impossible to keep up to pitch on mem- 
bership matters all the time. Last year we had a cam- 
paign for Institute members, successful because all the 

1Continued from November JourNat. 


Chapters cooperated so wonderfully. The result, of 
course, was the early election of a lot of associates who 
normally wouldn’t have applied for membership for 
another year or so. 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea for Chapters, this year, to 
make a special effort to secure associates? 

Mr. Greecey: Very likely. Of course with the three 
year limitation it applies only to fairly advanced draughts- 
men and still leaves the majority of the younger draughts- 
men without contact with the older men in the profession. 

Tue Secretary: Possibly; but there is the further pro- 
vision in our present Chapter By-Laws under which Chap- 
ters are encouraged to make affiliations with other organi- 
zations of draughtsmen, or others reasonably related in 
interest to the profession, for purposes of cooperation or as 
a recruiting ground. 

Under this provision the Chapter might arrange some 
regular cooperative measures with the Club by which 
perhaps one joint meeting might be held each year. At 
other meetings representatives of each organization might 
be invited to attend a meeting of the other for the purpose 
of talking over their common interests and letting each 
know what the other was trying to accomplish. 

Mr. Greevey: That seems feasible. Of course the 
Club has a standing invitation out to all members of the 
Chapter to come to the Club for lunch. A small group do 
come frequently, but most of them don’t come at all. Now 
if the Chapter member declines to meet the draughtsman 
at the latter’s table, where he is cordially welcome, the only 
connection between master and apprentice is the purely 
business relation in office hours. Anything that can be 
done to bring about more frequent and friendly inter- 
course between the two will be well worth while. 

Tue Secretary: The problem of how to form a contact 
with the graduating students of the Architectural Schools 
is one phase of the problem you are interested in. The 
Institute has talked about this at various times. In 
recent years I think it is true that the schools have given 
more definite instructions in the purpose and activities of 
the Institute, so that graduates now generally have a fair 
idea of the Institute and its relation to the profession, 
which makes the next step all the easier. 

Mr. Gree ey: Is there a next step definitely arranged? 

Tue Secretary: The Board has just decided to advise 
the next Convention to create in the Institute itself a form 
of Junior membership open to students immediately on 
graduation, but for a limited number of years. The dues 
would be nominal. 

Mr. Kemper: The point is that we can get these men in 
direct contact with the Institute quite easily if wedo it before 
they get away from the schools. As soon as they have 
graduated they scatter to various parts of the country and 
we cannot locate them. We can certainly count on the 
faculties of the schools to help. 

Mr. Duwnine: This I think will be one of the finest 
steps the Institute has taken. We must get the young 
draughtsman in touch with the Institute at the very 
threshold of his career. Let him come to have a personal 
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association with the Institute, a knowledge of its profes- 
sional standards and himself be pledged to uphold them 
before he comes in contact with the material facts of 
actual practice. He will then see more clearly the true 
relation of different practices and will not unwittingly fall 
into those undesirable methods that prove in the end to be 
harmful alike to him and his profession. 

Tue Secretary: To supplement this official but some- 
what impersonal contact I believe it is equally important to 
establish a closer relationship as soon as possible. 

Mr. Dunnina: SodoI, and this new membership should 
carry with it the right to attend the meetings of any 
Chapter in whose jurisdiction the draughtsman may be 
located. As soon as this local contact is developed steps 
should be taken, of course, to have him become an associate 
of the Chapter, as soon as he is in a position to assume its 
obligation of future membership in the Institute. Such 
election would automatically terminate his Junior member- 
ship. 

Tue Secretary: The Juniors would of course be subject 
to discipline and there would doubtless be a definite time 
limit, either in number of years since election, or according 
to the age of the Junior, at which a Junior must become 
an associate or terminate his connection with the Institute 
entirely. 

Mr. Dunninc: There are of course many details to be 
worked out before presentation to the Convention for 
action, but this marks, in my opinion, a long step forward 
in the development of the Institute’s power for good in the 
profession. 

Mr. Sree te: To return to the question of Convention 
procedure for a moment, this question of personal contact 
with the students suggests the problem of personal contact 
at Conventions between our delegates. There should be 
more than the usual perfunctory reception, especially of 
the new ones and those from the more outlying districts. 
A committee of local architects ought to be willing to 
devote all their time on the opening day to seeing to the 
comfort of the visitors and especially to getting them 
acquainted, making them feel as if they “belonged.” The 
Convention at New Orleans was especially successful; it 
seemed to me Mr. Favrot and his confreres were splendid 
in the way they took care of this amenity. 

Tue Secretary: This matter is, I am sure, in the minds 
of the Convention Committee that has just been appointed. 

Mr. Taytor: In the matter of Convention debate, 
generally a minority of the delegates occupy the floor, a 
majority saying little, and some absolutely nothing, 
publicly. 

Should not more voices be heard, and new ones en- 
couraged to take part. 

Tue Secretary: That is doubtless true but difficult 
to bring about. 

Mr. Taytor: Certain ones did attempt to get a word in 
edgeways at times, but the monopolists demanded recog- 
nition no matter how many times they had before talked 
voluminously of perhaps every question discussed. The 
modest, the possibly just as wise but never heard member 
failed to be accorded a hearing and kept silent and perhaps 
lost heart and interest. 

Tue Secretary: Have you any method to suggest for 
accomplishing this? 


Mr. Taytor: Would it not be a wise plan to establish a 
rule limiting speakers and insuring the recognition by the 
chair of the seldom or never heard man who does overcome 
his timidity and tries to take part. Surely the Chairman 
can see opportunities to draw out and encourage, even 
inviting, these inexperienced and diffident ones by curbing 
the more enthusiastic talkers. Let us try to widen the 
range of discussion, condense the speeches, and diversify 
the contributions so that every Chapter may be heard 
from and somewhat equally, if possible. 

Tue Secretary: How do you feel on that point Mr. 
Shaw? 

Mr. Suaw: In my opinion the Board of Directors is 
better qualified to dispose of nine-tenths of the business 
brought up at the Convention than the delegates, swayed 
by all the influences that go to make up politics, and then 
too we would be saved listening to men making their first 
speech or talking “words” for the effect on the Chapter at 
home. 

Tue Secretary: Again, two rather opposing but legiti- 
mate points of view. 

Mr. Suaw: A benevolent and able oligarchy has it all 
over democracy for results. It is a delightful feeling—no 
responsibility yet with the power to impeach hard working 
Directors who do not please. 

I have not started impeachment proceedings. 


The Tennessee Joint Registration 
Bill 


The Tennessee Bill to create a “State Board of Archi- 
tecture and Engineering” is very interesting; it’s title is 
certainly comprehensive and no doubt is left in the mind 
of anyone as to the purpose of the bill if enacted into law. 
You are not allowed to practice or “offer to practice” 
architecture or engineering in the state if you are not 
registered within a period of one year after the passage 
of the act, or prior to any attempt to practice. 

It is a “joint Board act”; three of the members of the 
Board are to be architects and three are to be engineers 
The provisions for appointment are drawn with great care 
and suggest political sagacity in confining the Governor, 
in his choice, to certain political sub-divisions of the state, 
or more properly to prescribed zones. The further limita- 
tions which relate to technical acquirement are good. 

The Board is granted the right to the services of the 
Attorney General as a legal advisor; is given full powers 
of subpoena, certain judicial powers, and the rights usually 
granted to commissioners such as the right to administer 
the oath. A quorum of the Board is four, but two of 
the quorum must be architects and two of them engineers. 
The Board is to receive no compensation for its services 
but is generously reimbursed for such expenditures it may 
make in the proper performance of its duties. The Secre- 
tary is required to furnish a surety bond and is allowed 
its cost. The Chairman and Secretary of the Board issue 
a joint warrant for requisitions if there is enough money 
to the account of the Board in the hands of the state 
Treasurer; this official keeps the Board’s money as a 
separate account. It would appear from a casual reading 
of the bill that most of the funds would come from the 
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engineers since they are usually a numerous class; this 
seems desirable. 

The purpose of a joint Board, in this case, seems to be 
based on the idea of compact organization and as archi- 
tects have nothing to do with the registration of engineers 
under the proposed act and the engineers have no say 
as to the competency of the architect who may be an 
applicant, the law is just to both professions. 

Two architects at least have to sit by while the engineers 
are being examined if there should be only four members 
of the Board present. From a casual reading it would 
seen that but two engineers constituting one-third of the 
Board, can grant a certificate; this condition seems to 
apply equally to the examination of an architect. The 
picture is interesting since these two architects or engineers 
or maybe three of the uninterested are compelled to seek 
some other diversion if one of the other kind is being 
passed upon. 

The powers of the Board are as usually provided but 
something seems to happen to the man who had some kind 
of practice and who cannot prove his competency as an 
architect or engineer, but who admits that he is one or 
the other; it seems that he may have to seek a more 
profitable calling. 

There are three engineers on the Board, with but two 
present on some occasions, who appear to be called upon 
to pass on the qualifications of Chemical, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical, Mining and Metallurgical and Marine 
engineers. The Naval architect is mentioned but it is 
not clear whether he is deemed to be an architect or 
engineer; however, as there must be two of each present 
at the Board meeting, it may be reasonably predicted that 
the Naval architect will be deemed an architect; if there 
are three architects present, it is a certainty that he will 
be so elected. Anyway, the engineers on the Board are 
likely to be very learned men to cover the field required 
by the bill; other kinds of engineers are granted the right 
of registration than those specifically mentioned above who 
will have to pass the tests of the very able representatives 
of a broad learned profession. 

The applicant can get back half of his fee of $25.00 if 
he doesn’t qualify, so it would appear that every architect 
and engineer in the state will be called upon to pay some- 
thing to the good cause. The penalties, renewal clauses 
and enforcement provisions of the bill leave nothing to 
the imagination. Dishonesty is penalized to the extent 
of a $500.00 fine and possibly three months in prison. It 
ought to be. 

The foreigners (except our neighbors, the Canadians) 
seem to be entirely shut out. This is not an unusual 
condition; it prevails in the state of New York which does 
not extend the friendly hand to the Canadians or in fact 
to anyone who has not declared his or her intention to 
become an American citizen or to any one who hasn’t 
a place of business in the state. Tennessee is generous 
and part way meets a problem which is full of difficulties 
in the solving. Mexico seems to be forgotten as a neighbor 
in the provisions of this bill “pero es posible que sea la 
lengua que prohibe.” 

The Tennessee bill is a good bill if any bill providing for 
a joint Board is good; the question involved is whether 
enforced idleness on the part of one-half of the Board 


might lead to indulgence in amusements which the average 
architect cannot afford. Then there is the Naval archi- 
tect; his title seems to be pre-historic in origin; long before 
the French appellation “engineer” (a lowly one) was ever 
dreamed of. The Tennessee bill furnishes food for reflec- 
tion and should be fed to the Committee on Registration 
laws of the A. I. A. 


WititiaM P. Bannister. 


Community Planning and Housing 
CLARENCE S. STEIN, Associate Editor 


Recommendations in regard to Community Planning as 
proposed by the Committee on Community Planning and 
approved by the Directors of the Institute. 

At the last annual meeting of the Institute there was 
offered a series of “Resolutions on Practical Steps for City 
Planning.” These resolutions which were based on recom- 
mendations of the National Conference on City Planning 
were referred by the Convention of the A. I. A. to the Board 
of Directors for their consideration. The Executive Com- 
mittee at its July meeting, expressed the opinion that the 
resolutions do not adequately or correctly state the posi- 
tion of the Institute. It referred the matter to the Com- 
mittee on Community Planning with a request that it pre- 
pare and submit to the November Board meeting a 
draft of a resolution which the Institute might properly 
indorse. 

The Committee had great difficulty and I might say 
some reluctance in formulating definite recommendations 
for a field in which so little scientific knowledge exists. 
The problems of developing the proper physical environ- 
ment for improving and carrying on the modern life of 
communities are tied up with so many of the economic and 
aesthetic problems of the day that any series of recommen- 
dations in regard to them can only be partial and tentative. 
It is on this basis that the resolutions of the Committee on 
Community Planning have been prepared. 

The object of this Committee is educational. Its pur- 
pose is to inform the public and more particularly itself 
and the other members of the profession of the results of 
experiments and research in the field of community plan- 
ning either by its members or others. It is to serve as 
a basis of such future study that the Committee has for- 
mulated these resolutions. 


Community Planning Recommendations of The 
American Institute of Architects 


The field of City Planning is so vast and the results of 
actual experience are so limited that basic recommenda- 
tions can be no more than tentative guides. In this spirit 
we offer the following recommendations. 

1. Preparation in advance of all schemes for future de- 
velopment of communities and their surrounding areas 
by the designing of the framework or skeleton of main 
roads and railroads. 

2. The gradual rearrangement of existing districts ac- 
cording to comprehensive plans. 

3- The control of their own growth by communities so as 
to preserve all outlying land for agricultural or recreational 
uses until it is actually needed for urban purposes. 
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4- The permanent control by cities of undeveloped land 
within thejr probable future boundaries so as to preserve 
all increases of values for those who will use the land. 

5. The absolute change from the common method of 
city growth as one mass without sufficient intervening 
open or rural spaces. 

6. The fixing of areas for housing, industrial and other 
uses, for the purpose of improving the physical condition 
under which people live, work and play, with adequate 
safeguards against merely speculative profit and unpro- 
ductive methods of operation. 

7. The placing of industrial districts in as close contact as 
possible with housing areas in order to reduce the human 
and financial waste of transportation. 

8. The arrangement and grouping of individual units 
of habitation in such a way as to secure adequate light, air 
and privacy to their occupants and the ultimate abolition 
of all existing housing that does not meet these require- 
ments. 

g. Comprehensive and adequate plans for recreation. 


Secretary Hoover and the Congress 
of the Building Industry 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OrricE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON 
November 5, 1921. 
Mx. Rosert D. Koun, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
National Congress of the 
Building and Construction Industry, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Koun: 

As a result of conference held with members of your 
body, I believe your organization can be of great value in 
assisting with the formation and conduct of community 
efforts in various localities to help bring the construction 
industry back to normal. 

I have found your suggestions on this subject helpful, 
and they were brought to the attention of the Construction 
Committee of the Unemployed Conference. The Com- 
mittee on Construction Development, which is recom- 
mended in their report, will undoubtedly desire to coop- 
erate with you. 

A short statement outlining my views on how the housing 
problem can be attacked is enclosed as of possible interest 
to you. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Hersert Hoover. 


Freedom 


Ina recent number of The Builder published in London 
in an article on “The British Institute of Industrial Art” 
there is advanced a thought which we in this country may 
well take to heart, to wit: “The aim of raising the standard 
of British industry is one of extraordinary importance, 
coming at a time when life has lost confidence in itself. 
The chance for England is now no longer that of the old 
commercial supremacy, but that she shall become the 


mother of the arts and industry as well as of rule and gov- 
ernment.” 

The thought of interest in this connection is that the 
nation which harmonizes properly the arts and industry 
will have a very good chance of dominating world com- 
merce. Our manufactureres would do well to see to it 
that their productions are shaped to meet the new com- 
petition whose aim is success based on satisfying the higher 
demands of the human spirit as well as the mere demands 
of usefulness. European governments have for many years 
realized the commercial value of such a dual appeal and 
to this end have maintained and subsidized schools of in- 
dustrial design. Note the schools in connection with the 
South Kensington Museums, London, the School of 
Decorative Art in Paris, and the schools of Germany and 
Italy. In our country it will probably be necessary for 
public-spirited citizens to endow such schools for it will 
take a long time to convince some of the authoriites of the 
value of art training. 

In the same article referred to above it states that “‘we 
have a long way to travel yet toward that self-knowledge 
which will present the problem of the freeing of industry 
by beauty as one extending beyond all others, . . . 
The old philanthropies have collapsed because they were 
not founded on a reality which included aesthetics as a 
part of religion and which sought morality without its 
realization in the outward.” We too have indeed a long 
way to go, since we have hardly made a start. To be sure, 
in the public schools of the United States the elements of 
art are being studied but these are practically lost in the 
high school system and to such an extent that a very small 
proportion of the students entering architectural schools 
have had any high school instruction in free hand drawing. 
We need to link up the grade school art instruction with all 
those fields beyond offering joyful and remunerative em- 
ployment, and particularly in order to enable us to en- 
courage and develop real talent, of which there can be 
comparatively little, wherever it is found. E. L. 


Fellowships 


The Jury of Fellows constituted according to the By- 
Laws of the Institute met at Indianapolis on the 12th of 
November to consider nominations for Fellowship for 
election at the coming Convention in May. It was found 
that only a few of the Chapters of the Institute had com- 
plied with the suggestions contained in the circular letter 
sent out by the Secretary’s office with regard to nomina- 
tions. There were individual scattered nominations from 
various parts of the country, but no uniformity in the 
practice and the Jury found it practically impossible to 
give clear and just consideration to the men throughout 
the country who were doubtless qualified for the honor, 
but whose names had not been presented with adequate 
information, or indeed, in many cases whose names had 
not been presented at all. 

After a lengthy debate, the Jury decided that it was not 
at the present time in position to nominate in view of the 
circumstances above recited. A special Committee was 
therefore created to draw up an entirely new plan of action 
and this will be presented to the membership of the Insti- 
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tute sufficiently in advance of the coming convention, so 
that it may be thoroughly debated on that occasion. 
Mr. N. Max Dunning of Chicago, is Chairman of this 
Committee and is now preparing its report, and this re- 
port it is hoped we will be able to publish in the next 
nuinber of THE JourNAL. 


President Kendall to Judge Landis 


The following letter was addressed to Judge Landis by 

the President of the Institute: 
Boston, October 31, 1921. 
Jupce Kenesaw M. Lanois, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

I have noted with pleasure your findings in the Chicago 
Building Arbitration Controversy and wish to thank you 
in the name of the Architects of the Country for the careful 
study you have given to this subject and the clear state- 
ment of principles involved which you made in stating 
your conclusions. 

I believe, as do you, in fair wages and equitable treat- 
ment of the worker and that he is equally bound to render 
to the employer a faithful return free from hampering and 
conflicting restrictions or rules. 

Yours truly, 
Henry H. Kenpatt, 
President. 


From Our Book Shelf 


Early English and Scotch Architecture 


The early Scottish work had a rugged quality very 
characteristic of the times and the race, and the compara- 
tive isolation of many of its castles has served to preserve 
them. The National Galleries, and the Institute of Scot- 
tish Architects, began the study of these some time before 
the war. It was resumed again after the war and parts 
1 and 2 of the first volume are now published.’ 

As the early English Renaissance was a naif expression 
of the Italian, so is this Scottish mediaeval fortress type a 
naif expression of Gothic, with touches of the Renaissance 
additions even more quanit than the English. The castle 
type, small on plan and of many stories, persisted here and 
we have masses that are modern as compared to the long 
low rambling English Manor Houses. They have many 
delightful qualities and especially one likes the broad 
masses of unrelieved masonry. The plans, although of 
distinctly mediaeval simplicity, show an economy of 
space which one might study with advantage. The 
photographs are beautiful and the measured drawings, 
although apologized for as the work of students, are clear, 
accurate and admirable examples of what a measured 
drawing should be. The two parts cover seven houses 
with descriptive text and 31 plates, loose in portfolio. 

For many years the English Country Life has been pub- 
lishing photographs of English Country Houses, so many, 
so varied, and so beautiful as to make even those familiar 
with England wonder how so many houses could be in so 
small a country. These, however, for the architect were 
unavailable material, in a way, for they came in no order 
and it was next to impossible to catalogue or classify the 


OUR BOOK SHELF—NEWS NOTES 


bulky magazine so as to make its material useful to the 
student. Now this material, supplemented by news 
perhaps, is put together chronologically, and with an ex- 
cellent introduction by H. Avray Tipping, with text to 
accompany each house.? 

The first volum eocvers the time from 1066-1485, prac- 
tically the whole period of mediaeval work untouched by 
the classic revival, and includes twenty-five “Homes,” 
if one can be persuaded to give that precious name to a 
place like Tattershall or Hedingham. Yet one finds 
Arundel with its history of continuous habitation since 
the conqueror, and the last view of it is taken from an 
aeroplane; so is all brought up, or down, to modern times. 
The photographs are taken with that excellent judgment 
shown in all the work of a Country Life, and although one 
(an architect) would like more detail or more measured 
drawings, there are always key plans which help to make 
clear the illustrations. 

However, these books, like Country Life itself, are not 
primarily for architects, but they provide a wealth of 
material to stimulate the imagination and encourage one’s 
love of beauty. One looks at these old dwellings of 
another day as at something which belongs to a past 
which will never return, and the charm of which is even 
now threatened with destruction. Whatever the faults 
of mediaeval life, there were many qualities that we sorely 
miss today; reverence, respect for authority, a willingness 
to work, and a real joy in work which alone could have 
made possible the master-pieces of the mason and the 
joiner, the carver, the worker in metal and glass. 

None but happy, contented and proud workmen could 
have done such things. If they worked contentedly it 
may well be taken for granted that they were not ill-used 
or down-trodden by those who were “above.” So that 
perhaps even the mediaeval fighting, feudal baron was not 
such a bad fellow after all. 

So these old houses, dating back to a rude day, but 
many of them fitted with modern life, and boasting con- 
tinuity of homely, happy use, appeal keenly to us today 
when we wonder if another generation will see remain 
these monuments of the time that is past. alien 


1National Art Survey of Scotland, Volume I. Examples 
of Scottish Architecture from the 12th to the 17th Century. 
A series of Reproductions from the National Art Survey 
Drawings, Published by a Joint Committee of the Board of 
Trustees for the National Galleries of Scotland and the 
Institute of Scottish Architects. George Waterston & 
Sons Limited, Edinburgh. Quarterly parts for the next 
five years, twenty in all, of which two are now published. 

English Homes: Period I, Volume I. Norman and 
Plantagenet 1066-1485 by H. Avray Tipping, M. A., 
F. S. A. London. New York: CharlesScribner’s Sons. 


News Notes 


Foreion press dispatches report an interesting discovery 
made among the ruins of ancient churches in France. 
Clearing away the wreckage of the largest of these brought 
to light a number of pottery vessels of great age. It was 
at first supposed that these had been hidden or lost in the 
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crypts, but experts pronounced them to have been “‘acous- 
tic vases” set in the walls to give greater resonance to the 
building. It is said that old records of this are extant and 
that the practice is known to antiquaries. 

Massacuusetts Institute of Technology announces the 
addition to its staff of Albert Ferran, who will assume his 
duties in the architectural department at the opening of 
the second term. He will have charge of design. Like- 
wise, the School of Architecture at Harvard announces 
that the position of professor of design will be filled by 
Jean Jacques Haffner. Both men are winners of the Grand 
Prix de Rome, one of the highest honors to which archi- 
tects aspire. Mr. Ferran was born in San Francisco of 
French parents and served in the war, as did Mr. Haffner, 
who is an Alsatian. It seems an auspicious circumstance 
that two eminent graduates of the French school of train- 
ing should find themselves in such a neighborly relation in 
two of our important American schools of architecture. 

Tue Illinois Chapter has recorded itself as solidly behind 
the Citizen’s Committee which has been formed as an 
independent organization for bringing about an enforce- 
ment of the Landis awards. 


Turee new Chapters were authorized at the Board 
meeting—North Texas, St. Paul, and Central Illinois. 
Each requires a reapportionment of territory, and the old 
Texas Chapter will hereafter be known as the North Texas 
Chapter. 


Juxtan Clarence Levi, Chairman of the Le Brun Scholar- 
ship Committee, has sent to all Institute members an 
announcement of the competition shortly to be held for 
selection of a beneficiary, and members are requested to 
post the announcement in their draughting-rooms. Par- 
ticulars also may be had of Mr. Levi at 215 West 57th St., 
New York City. 

Proressor Miller of the Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, gave a talk on acoustics at the October meeting 
of the Cleveland Chapter. A great deal of interest is being 
manifested in this subject at the present time, and Tue 
Journat and the Structural Service Department are 
frequently asked for information concerning the applica- 
tion of acoustical knowledge in construction. 


WE are glad to record the fact that the efforts of the 
Virginia Chapter in the matter of selecting an architect 
for the Virginia War Memorial have been successful and 
that a competition under the Institute method of pro- 
cedure will be carried out, the matter having been placed 
in the hands of Professor Laird. The original plan of hav- 
ing the contract let before the selection of the architect, 
whose appointment was to be a part of the contract, was 
so flagrantly against public policy that the result could 
hardly have been in doubt, once the facts were made 
known. The Virginia Chapter responded heroically and 
has rendered a great service, for, little by little, the citizens 
of the United States are becoming acquainted with the dis- 
interested position taken by the Institute in its insistence 
upon a fair method of competition procedure when a 
competition is desired. 


Presentation of the Institute Medal for Craftsmanship 
was made at the October meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter. The medal was awarded at the last Convention 


to Mr. Samuel Yellin “in recognition of his very meri- 
torious work in wrought iron.” 

An Exnuisition of architecture and the allied arts, 
under the joint auspices of the New Jersey Chapter and 
the New Jersey Society of Architects was opened at the 
Montclair Art Museum on 21 November and will con- 
tinue until 2 January next. The intent of the exhibition 
is to give emphasis to work executed in the State of New 
Jersey. 

Latest figures available indicate that British builders 
have met the Government requirements in the matter of 
housing subsidies, in the sum of £10,150,400, representing 
41,595 houses. Dr. Addison’s calculations of a govern- 
ment payment for the first year amounting to £12,000,000, 
appear to have been pretty sound, since cancellations on 
19,867 houses, involving a subsidy of £1,126,814 should 
be taken into account. It is understood that all housing 
subsidies have now ceased in Europe, with the exception 
of Denmark. 

Cram & Fercuson announce their removal from 15 Bea- 
con Street to 248 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Nesraska Chapter is considering the formation of a 
voluntary cooperative movement along the lines of the 
Small House Service Bureau, avoiding for the formation 
the more formal organization. We believe that a North- 
western Bureau is rapidly taking shape. 

Wasuincton State Chapter’s Committee on Education 
is working to interest the staff of the schools in Seattle in 
methods for improving the teaching of mechanical draw- 
ing and is asking Chapter members to contribute samples 
of drawings, plans, elevations, and so forth, as well as to 
contribute duplicate samples so that the students may be- 
come familiar with materials. The Chapter is likewise 
asking the Departments of Architecture in the various 
universities to establish traveling exhibits of their student 
work. In November, the Chapter awarded prizes for its 
draftsmen’s competition, and closed a busy meeting with 
a resolution of appreciation to the Metropolitan Building 
Company of Seattle, which has had the public spirit to 
require its tenants to remove all electric signs from their 
store fronts, arguing that they defeat their own purpose by 
obscuring each other. 

Examination for the registration of architects in West 
Virginia was held at Charleston on 12 December. 


Turovucu the courtesy of the Munson Steamship Com- 
pany the members of the New York Chapter were invited 
to inspect the new steamship “Southern Cross” and to be 
Mr. Munson’s guests at luncheon on 22 November. 


New Members Elected 


BOSTON: H. Daland Chandler. CLEVELAND: 
Francis Robert Wragg. COLUMBUS: William L. 
Althouse, Mansfield, O. NEW JERSEY: Leo Feinen, 
Fersey City; Frank Grad, Newark. NORTH CAROLINA: 
Stiles S. Dixon, Fayetteville. PHILADELPHIA: J. 
Fletcher Street. RHODE ISLAND: Albert Harkness, 
Providence. TEXAS: Gustavus A. Trost, E/ Paso. 
WASHINGTON STATE: William F. Evans, Jr., Seattle. 
WISCONSIN: Marvin Schutte Stephenson, Green Bay. 
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Structural Service Department 


SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 
LEROY E. KERN, Assistant 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations. 


Committee Activities 


The Conference on Advertising Literature. — 
Any one attempting to write the story of the conference on 
advertising literature called by the Institute and held in 
Indianapolis on November 10-11, finds himself at once 
confronted with the difficult task of translating into words 
the swift enthusiasm and quick eager pulse which dis- 
tinguished the discussions and the meeting, from most, 
if not all, gatherings called to consider the problems arising 
from business practices. 

The problem presenting itself to those responsible for the 
conference was not to get something accomplished, but to 
keep the conference from committing itself to a half baked 
program and thereby exposing the whole idea to the risk of 
failure. The conference seemed to be moved by a feeling 
that an opportunity was at hand for initiating something 
big and far-reaching in its beneficial effect upon the mar- 
keting of materials used in construction, and that that 
opportunity must be grasped and made the most of. 
Some skeptics may have come to the meeting, but it is 
safe to say that none left it. 

The Institute’s invitation sent by President Kendall to 
270 manufacturers of building materials and devices and 
national associations of producers stated that, “Producers 
of building materials are finding that there is a great loss 
through the failure of their advertising matter to receive 
the attention it is aimed to secure. The condi- 
tion is one of long standing and ought not tobe. Realizing 
the manifest need of correcting this situation, if possible, 
the Executive Committee of the American Institute of 
Architects proposes a conference for a thorough 
discussion of the possibilities of better advertising literature 
for architects. It believes that a great good may come 
from an intimate meeting of those minds in the building 
industry between which there seems at present to be so 
much lost motion, causing in its turn a great economic 
waste.” 

The cement, metal lath, paint and varnish, brick, tile, 
and lumber industries were represented. The elevator 
manufacturers, producers of electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies, plumbing goods, heating devices and fittings, con- 
crete reinforcements, steel doors and trim, marble, lime- 
stone and granite, insulation and flooring, were among 
those who had their spokesmen present. Companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture of roofing materials, hardware 
and specialties, chemical treatments, materials for fire- 
proofing and other miscellaneous lines were also repre- 
sented by executives, or in some few cases, by their adver- 
tising agencies. 

The Institute was represented by all of its officers, the 
members of its Board of Directors, the Chairman and one 
member of the Committee on Structural Service, and by 
others including ex-President Thomas R. Kimball. 


President Kendall of the Institute presided at the after- 
noon and evening sessions on November toth. After 
stating the Institute’s pleasure at the gratifying response 
to its invitation by the manufacturers and to its offer of 
cooperation in eliminating so far as possible, the colossal 
waste in advertising intended to influence the architect 
in his choice of materials and methods, he asked Mr. 
Sullivan Jones, chairman of the Institute’s Committee on 
Structural Service, to present the Institute’s point of view. 
Mr. Jones’ statement was followed by statements on the 
architect’s point of view by Messrs. Robert D. Kohn, 
Mr. Edwin H. Hewitt and D. K. Boyd. Each referred 
to the mass of printed matter, which, because of its cryptic 
character, variable size, multiplicity of subjects covered, 
and dearth of useful information, daily went into the archi- 
tect’s scrap basket. Each emphasized the architect’s 
need for dependable information, and the difficulties he 
encountered in trying to get it. 

Mr. O. C. Harn of the National Lead Co., Mr. T. M. 
Laist representing the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Mr. Lyman Clark of the General Electric 
Co., and others spoke on the manufacturers point of view. 

Because of the general and active interest in the subject, 
nearly everyone present had ideas and suggestions to make 
and the thought of the meeting quickly got down to bed 
rock. The architects were criticised by the manufacturers 
with the same utter but good natured frankness that the 
architects employed in pointing out the manufacturers’ 
mistakes and shortcomings. The result was that all in- 
ternal stresses, set up by the usual regard for caution, 
which put ‘the brake on such proceedings, were quickly 
removed, and the conference found itself on a firm working 
foundation of a common understanding of the nature, 
causes, bigness and importance of the problem; and more- 
over of the fact that a satisfactory solution could be found 
only by honest cooperation on the basis, as Mr. Thomas R. 
Kimball put it, “of the open door policy” on both sides. 

At the end of the afternoon session, four Committees 
were appointed as follows: 


On Permanent Organization. 


N. Max Dunning, A. I. A. Chairman; Fred Adam of the 
Frank Adam Electric Co.; T. M. Laist, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; J.S.Sewell, National Associa- 
tion of Marble Dealers; K. H. Pullen, Southern Pine 
Association. 


Character of Copy. 


R. D. Kohn, A. I. A. Chairman; O. A. Bigler, Philip 
Carey Co.; Lyman Clark, General Electric Co.; J. H. 
Libberton, General Chemical Co.; W. D. Sargent, Wolff 
Manufacturing Co. 
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Segregation of Subject Matter. 


E. H. Hewitt, A. I. A. Chairman; J. E. Freeman, Port- 
land Cement Association; A. M. Lane, Monarch Metal 
Product Co.; R. C. Sheeler, John Lucas & Co.; Ameri- 
can Face Brick Association. 


Standard Size and Classification. 


S. W. Jones, A. I. A. Chairman; O. C. Harn, National 
Lead Co.; S. L. Barnes, Armstrong Cork Co.; O. J. 
McComb, Otis Elevator Co.; F. W. Walker, Pres. Asso- 
ciated Tile Manufacturers. 


These Committees met on adjournment of the afternoon 
session and prepared reports about which the discussions 
at the evening session crystalized. The Committee on 
Permanent Organization recommended that the A. I. A. 
and the manufacturers of building materials and appli- 
ances organize a joint conference Committee to study the 
problems of reducing waste, promoting the efficient dis- 
tribution and classification of accurate information on 
building materials and appliances, and their appropriate 
uses; to draw up a statement clearly defining the general 
basic requirements as to form, size, classification and 
character with which advertising literature should comply in 
order to be of maximum usefulness to architects, and there- 
fore, of maximum value to the manufacturers; to provide 
for the general distribution of this statement through the 
advertising trade and architectural press and otherwise; to 
formulate a program and plan for a permanent conference 
or organization representative of the manufacturers and 
the architectural profession which may function as a con- 
tinuing agency toe cooperation between manufacturers 
and architects in accomplishing the purpose outlined by 
this conference. 

The report further recommended that this Permanent 
Conference Committee be given the power to enlarge its 
membership and to appoint sub-committees; that the 
chairman be the chairman of the A. I. A. Committee on 
Structural Service, and that a stearing or organizing com- 
mittee be created consisting of the members of the four 
committees already appointed with the addition of five 
architects and five manufacturers, to meet as soon as prac- 
ticable, and decide upon a method and procedure for se- 
curing the results recommended. 

The report of the Committee on Permanent Organiza- 
tion was accepted and the chairman appointed the fol- 
lowing as the additional members of the stearing committee: 

Architects—H. W. Foltz, D. K. Boyd, T. R. Kimball. 

Manufacturers—L. J. Powell, Bostwick Lath Co.; H. S. 
Brackley, Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association; 
J. A. Cullison, National Fireproofing Co.; G. C. Mars, 
American Face Brick Association. 

The Committee on Character of Advertising Copy 
recommended; 

1. That a stamp of approval as to form be placed by the 
A. I. A. on all advertising literature. 

2. That advertising literature should contain specific 
data relating to drawing and specifications, illustrating 
and describing the proper use of materials. 

3. That advertising literature should give references 
relating to the past use of the material, name of the archi- 
tect specifying and using it, and where practicable, the 
name of the contractor or owner with their addresses. 


4. That advertising literature should contain statements 
as to the adaptability and non-adaptability of materials 
for certain uses and under certain conditions. 

5. That advertising literature should set forth the physi- 
cal properties of the material and records of authentic tests. 

6. That advertising literature should contain evidence 
of the stability and integrity of the manufacturer in the 
form of information on installations, where the product 
is made and used, and how long the manufacturer has been 
in business, 

7. That advertising literature should contain informa- 
tion on the product and its manufacture disclosed by state- 
ments on structure and quality and character of workman- 
ship. 

The recommendation regarding a stamp of approval as 
to the form of advertising literature was discussed at length 
and finally withdrawn from the report of the Committee 
considering it. Discussion had of course arisen as to how 
far approval as to form only was of value either to the 
manufacturer or the architect, but the subject came up 
again as is told later. 


The Committee on Standard Sizes and Classifica- 
tion made the following recommendations: 

1. That a specification be prepared for the proposed 
filing system, and that the manufacturers of such equip- 
ments be requested to consider the production of the sys- 
tem to be sold to architects and others with the approval 
of the A. I. A. 

2. That the Association of National Advertisers and 
other interested bodies be requested to report to their 
members the action taken by the conference and endeavor 
to secure the cooperation of these members in furthering 
the ends which this conference is seeking to accomplish. 

3. That the Committee on Structural Service of the 
A. I. A. secure, from a limited number of architect offices 
known to maintain typical filing systems, information on 
existing systems and suggestion for improving the system 
and classification adopted as standard by the A. I. A. 

4. That the conference adopt temporarily as standard 
sizes for advertising literature the following: 

7 1/2” x 10 5/8” and 5 5/16” x 7 1/2”, the 5 5/16” 
x 7 1/2" to be saddle-stitched so that when opened, it will 
be of the larger standard size. 

The recommendations made in this report were adopted 
by the conference except the one in regard to standard 
sizes which was so modified as to recommend advertising 
literature, exclusive of hand books, ranging in size from 
5 5/16" x 7 1/2” to 8 1/2” x 11”. 


The Committee on Segregation of Subject Matter 
reported progress and stated its inability to make definite 
recommendations until such time as a basic classification 
was finally adopted. It made the general recommenda- 
tion that so far as practicable each piece of advertising 
literature should be descriptive of a single product, or a 
group of products for the same use. 


The Permanent Conference Committee held an open 
meeting on the morning of the 11th; appointed Mr. S. W. 
Jones, chairman of the A. I. A. Committee on Structural 
Service as its chairman, and designated his office at 19 W. 
44thSt., N.Y. City, as its headquarters; it authorized him to 
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appoint from the Committee an Executive Committee of 
five which will prepare the first draft of the plan of organi- 
zation for the permanent conference and program, and sub- 
mit both to the larger Committee for approval. When the 
larger Committee has reached an agreement as to plan and 
program, it will call a second conference at which the per- 
manent cooperative agency referred to in the report of the 
Committee on Permanent Organization may be created 
and adequately financed. 

In the course of the conference and Committee dis- 
cussions, one thought kept coming forward and demanding 
consideration. It was that the Institute ought to organize 
or permit the organization of a section or adjunct body in 
which manufacturers could take membership and which 
might carry on the work of the permanent conference and 
arrange for exhibitions of materials and devices in con- 
junction with the conventions of the Institute. The Com- 
mittee will keep this suggestion in mind, and possibly in- 
corporate some recommendations regarding it in its final 
report on plan and scope. 

At the Committee meeting on the morning of Novem- 
ber 11th the difficult problem of limiting, directing and 
giving proper character to promotional or “emotion pro- 
ducing” advertising was considered as distinct from adver- 
tising of a technical character to be utilized as a vehicle 
for transmitting information. The Committee recognized 
the fact that promotional or emotion producing advertising 
had its place and a distinct value to the manufacturer, 
at least. The real problem involved is that how to pre- 
vent advertising of this character when it is of the “direct- 
by-mail” class from carrying with it into the scrap basket 
a large amount of valuable material that should be re- 
tained and filed. The Committee felt that while this 
problem was a difficult one it could doubtless formulate 
some plan for reducing waste. 

In the background of the meeting’s mind, evidently there 
was a dominant conviction which was constantly reflected 
in the discussions; the conviction that the results sought 
and being talked about could not be secured without 
creating some agency commanding the complete confidence 
of the architectural profession for passing upon the charac- 
ter of advertising and providing for the distribution and 
retention for reference purposes of such as was approved. 

Undoubtedly that conviction prompted the first recom- 
mendation made by the Committee on Character of Adver- 
tising, a recommendation that was rejected by the con- 
ference at the moment. Nor is there much question that 
the creation of such an agency was the purpose back of the 
recommendations of the Committee on Permanent Organi- 
zation. The conference left these matters in the hands 
of the Standing Committee for further study and recom- 
mendation to the next conference. 

The really big and worthwhile thing that the conference 
did was to open the door to the possibility of creating a 
permanent filter or screen for separating useful from useless 
advertising and thereby greatly enhancing the value and 
efficiency of the former, and of creating machinery for 
promoting a new and increasingly intimate contact be- 
tween architects and manufacturers. In a word, the con- 
ference planted the seed of genuine cooperation between 
two important and inter-dependent elements in the build- 
ing industry. 


Standards 


_ Recognition of the economic importance of standards 
is growing, and work on standardization is constantly in- 
creasing in volume and covering an ever broadening 
field of production. Anyone familiar with the rapid 
progress in standardization made by German industry 
since the war, and the results in reducing manufacturing 
and distributing the costs, needs no further argument to 
convince him of the part that standards are destined to 
play not only in the struggle for world markets, but also 
in domestic business. 

The American Engineering Standards Committee re- 
cently put out a statement on “Industrial Significance of 
Standardization” which is quoted below: 

1. Stabilizes production and employment, since it makes 
it safe for the manufacturer to accumulate stock during 
periods of slack orders, which he can not safely do with an 
unstandardized product. 

2. Reduces selling cost. This is generally overlooked. 
Possibilities of reduced costs are generally even greater in 
distribution than in production. 

3. It enables buyer and seller to speak the same lan- 
guage, and makes it possible to compel competitive sellers 
to do likewise. 

4. In thus putting tenders on an easily comparable basis, 
it promotes fairness in competition, both in domestic and 
in foreign trade. 

5. It lowers unit costs to the public by making mass pro- 
duction possible, as has been so strikingly shown in the 
unification of incandescent lamps and automobiles. 

6. By simplifying the carrying of stocks, it makes de- 
liveries quicker and prices lower. 

7. It decreases litigation and other factors tending to 
disorganize industry, the burden of which ultimately falls 
upon the public. 

8. It eliminates indecision both in production and utili- 
zation—a prolific cause of inefficiency and waste. 

g. By concentrating on fewer lines, it enables more 
thought and energy to be put into designs, so that they 
will be more efficient and economical. 

10. By bringing out the need of new facts in order to 
determine what is best, and to secure agreement on moot 
questions, it acts as a powerful stimulus to research and 
development—and it is thus in decided contrast to crys- 
talization resulting from fixity of mental attitude. 

11. It is one of the principal means of getting the results 
of research and development into actual use in the in- 
dustries. 

12. It helps to eliminate practices which are merely the 
result of accident or tradition, and which impede de- 
velopment. 

13. By concentration on essentials, and the consequent 
suppression of confusing elements intended merely for 
sales effect, it helps to base competition squarely upon 
efficiency in production and distribution and upon intrinsic 
merit of product. 

14. Standardization is increasingly important for the 
maintenance and development of foreign trade. There is 
strategy in nationally recognized “American” specifications. 

15. The efficiency of competing countries, increasing 
through national standardization programs, is liable to 
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transfer competition from foreign markets to our own 
shores. 

16. Joint effort in bringing about standardization within 
and between industries almost invariably leads to better 
understanding and to beneficial cooperation along other 
lines—a step toward the integration of our industries. 

In America where there is no power to enforce standards 
and where the adoption of standards by producers is 
purely voluntary, much difficulty has been experienced in 
securing recognition and adoption of them. There are 
positive instances of failure to secure the adoption of 
standards which are highly desirable from the consumer’s 
standpoint, and from the manufacturer’s standpoint too, if 
he could be made to see beyond the seemingly apparent 
but mythical advantage to him of confusion and mis- 
understanding. 

Generally it is necessary to resort to law and thus penal- 
ize the non-compliance with standards incorporated in 
safety codes, but this can not be done in connection with 
the products of industry. But the court of last resort on 
all such matters is an informed public opinion expressing 
itself through consumer demand. 

The architectural profession is in a peculiarly advanta- 
geous position to enforce standards by demanding them in 
the specification and incorporating them in design. 


A. S. T. M. Standards for 1921. (Report of Mr. Thomas 
Nolan, Institute Representative.}—The 1921 edition of the “A. S. 
T. M. Standards” has been issued by the American Society for 
Testing Materials. It is issued triennially, and this volume con- 
tains 160 standard specifications, methods of tests, recommended 
practices, and standard definitions of terms relating to various 
building materials. Of these 160 Standards adopted by the 
Society, 61 relate to steel and wrought pipe; 7 to pig and cast iron, 
and finished castings; 31 to non-ferrous metals; 18 to cement, 
lime, gypsum, and clay products; 10 to preservative coatings and 
lubricants; 19 to road materials; 4 to coal and coke, 6 to timber and 
timber preservatives; 2 to rubber; and 2 to miscellaneous subjects. 
It is only necessary to mention to architects the titles of some of 
these Standards to have their importance and value in specifica- 
tion writing appreciated, as, for example: Standard Specifications 
and Tests for Portland Cement; for Building Brick; for Gypsum 
Plaster; for Structural Steel for Buildings; for Cast-Iron Soil 
Pipe and Fittings; Recommended Practice for Laying Sewer Pipe; 
Standard Definitions of Terms Relating to Paint Specifications, to 
Structural Timber, etc. 

It seems to the writer that this valuable publication should be 
better known and more widely used by architects. For several 
years past he has had the honor of representing the Institute at the 
meetings of the Society referred to, and is now a member, for the 


1See page 113 of the Proceed:ngs of the Washington Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


Institute, of the A. S. T. M. Committee on Cement, and the Com- 
mittee on Lime, and has been deeply impressed by the immense 
amount of study and research, the exhaustive discussions, the con- 
servative judgment, and the trustworthy conclusions that these 
Standards represent. 

It is well worth while for architects to have in their library of 
books relating to building materials and appliances, a volume of 
international reputation containing authoritative, useful data. 

The purpose of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
of which the Institute as a body is a member (one of 3002 members 
on September 1, 1921) is the promotion of knowledge of the ma- 
terials of engineering and the standardization of specifications and 
the methods of testing. The adoption of “Standards,” including 
specifications, methods and definitions, and of ‘Recommended 
Practice,” has become one of the most important functions of the 
Society. In general, proposed new Standards or proposed re- 
visions in existing Standards are published for one or more years 
as “Tentative Standards” before taking action towards their 
final adoption. 

The book referred to can be obtained by non-members from the 
office of the Society, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., in cloth, 
or in half-leather binding on payment of the price; members re- 
ceive the volume without additional charge. 


Abstracts 


Specifications for Fire Hose. (29e2)— (Standard Specifica- 
tions for Cotton Rubber-Lined Fire Hose. Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards No. 114. Pages ro, Size 7’ x 10".)—This specification 
was prepared by the Bureau of Standards in cooperation with 
technical representatives of leading manufacturers of fire hose, 
and submitted to and officially endorsed by the Rubber Association 
of America. It is intended to cover the purchase of hose for fire- 
protection purposes, and in placing orders the following points 
should be borne in mind: 

Single jacketed hose is for use at fire hydrants, stand pipes, and 
similar places. It will not withstand frequent service and is not 
suitable where the fabric will be subjected in service to chafing 
on rough or sharp surfaces. Double and triple jacketed hose is for 
use on pumping engines and in places where service conditions 
require the additional protection against wear afforded by the 
extra cotton jackets. 

The specifications include the requirements for rubber lining, 
rubber backing, cotton jacket, couplings, and finished hose. 
Specifications are also given for technical tests, basis of payment 
and interpretation of specifications. 


Gypsum. (3h)—(U. S. Geological Survey reprint from Mineral 
Resources of the United States, 1920. “Gypsum in 1920” by 
Ralph Stone. Pages 10, 6" x 9".)—This publication gives tables 
of production of imports and exports and names and addresses of 
manufacturers of gypsum plaster, Keene’s cement, plaster and 
wall board, and gypsum blocks and tile. No technical data on 
the uses or physical properties of gypsum is given. 
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